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The Secretary Says: 


Transfer of the Bureau of Employment Security 
to the Department of Labor was one of the first 
reorganizations effected pursuant to the Hoover 
Commission's recommendations. The Commission 
recommended the transfer upon the basis of the 
relation of the Bureau’s programs to other func- 
tions of the Department of Labor. The Commis- 
sion also noted that the organizational set-up of 
these functions in the various States supports this 
tvpe of Federal organization. It was anticipated 
that the transfer would strengthen both the BES 
and the other Bureaus of the Department of Labor 
with related functions. 

This result is being achieved. We did not expect 
monetary savings, but we were sure that the trans- 
fer would better service. This is in itself an econ- 
omy, because it means more value received for 
every dollar expended. 

The BES has already become fully integrated 
into the Department of Labor. The day-to-day 
working relationship with other Bureaus handling 
related functions is proving to be mutually bene- 
ficial. The resources of all the Bureaus of this 
Department have been geared to assist the BES 
in emphasizing placement instead of the payment 
of unemployment benefits. This emphasis will, in 
the long run, mean putting unemployed people to 
work faster, and it will therefore strengthen the 
entire economy. Our actual experience has under- 
scored the soundness of this recommendation. 

The workers have the same stake in reorganiza- 
tion of the Government as other groups of citizens. 
As taxpayers, they have a stake in governmental 
economy. As a user of Government services, the 
working citizen has a direct interest in the effi- 
ciency of Government operations. 
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Wage-Hour Amendments Become Effective on January 25, 1950 


The Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1949, 
hich make major changes in certain provisions of 
he Fair Labor Standards Act of i1938—the Fed- 
eral wage and hour law—and affect certain other 
provisions to a lesser extent, will become operative 
at 12:01 a. m. on January 25, 1950 

Coverage under the wage and hour provisions 

vill continue to apply to those employees who are 
engaged in interstate commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for interstate commerce. Previously, 
employees “‘engaged in the production of goods”’ 
neluded, in addition to those employees actually 
producing voods for interstate commerce, those 
employees “‘in any process or occupation necessary 
to the production thereof.’’ The test of coverage 
for this latter group under the amended act is 
whether the employee is engaged in “any closely 
related process or occupation directly essential to 
the production thereof.” 

The minimum-wage requirement is raised by the 
amendments to 75 cents an hour, replacing the 
former 40-cents-an-hour minimum wage. Thus 
each worker who is covered by the act, and who is 
not exempt because of some other prov ision, must 
be paid at least 75 cents an hour, whether the 
employee is paid by the hour, by the day or week, 
by piece rate, or on other bases. The act, as amend- 
ed, continues to permit the setting of lower mini- 
mum-wage rates in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands on recommendations of industry commit- 


Lees, 


1% Million to Benefit 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin estimates 
that the 75-cent rate means a direct pay increase 
for 14 million of the 22 million workers entitled to 
minimum-wage benefits. Since most of those earn- 
ing less than 75 cents are now earning 60 to 70 
cents an hour, the actual increase will generally 
range from 5 to 15 cents. 

The amendments make a minor change with re- 
spect to messengers but otherwise the act continues 
in effect the former provision that subminimum 
rates may be paid to such employees and to learn- 
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ers, apprentices, and handicapped workers. Sub- 
minimum rates may be paid only if a special certifi- 
cate is obtained by the employer in accordance 
with regulations promulgated by Wm. R. Me- 
Comb, Administrator of the Department of Labor’s 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
Such certificates may be issued only to the extent 
necessary to prevent curtailment of employment 
opportunities. 
Overtime Provisions 

The act’s overtime provisions requiring payment 
of not less than’‘one and one-half times the em- 
ployee’s regular rate for overtime hours worked in 
excess of 40 a week are continued. However, a defi- 
nition of the “regular rate” is added, and provi- 
sions for crediting contract overtime premiums and 
for alternative methods of overtime-pay computa- 
tions are included. Other provisions of the act 
which relax overtime-pay requirements in order to 
encourage collective-bargaining agreements for em- 
ployment on an annual basis are further relaxed to 
accomplish this purpose. 

The child-labor provisions of the act which set 
a minimum age of 16 for general employment and 
18 for hazardous jobs are broadened and extended 
by the new amendments. They give children in 
agricultural areas, for the first time, the same pro- 
tection from employment which competes with 
schooling as city children have had since the act 
was passed in 1938. Under the new amendments 
chiidren under 16 may only be employed (by 
others than their parents) in agriculture outside 
of the school hours of the school in the district 
where the children are living while employed at 
farm work. The amendments directly prohibit the 
employment of boys and girls below the minimum 
age in commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce, including any closely related occupa- 
tion or process directly essential to such produc- 
tion. Formerly, children engaged in commerce, 
where no goods were produced, were not protected 
by the law. The former child-labor restrictions, in- 
direct in nature, which prohibited shipment in 
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interstate commerce by any producer, manufac- 
turer, or dealer, of any goods produced in estab- 
lishments where oppressive child labor had been 


employed within 30 days prior to the removal of 


the goods, are retained. A new exception is pro- 
vided for certain purchasers who, acting in good 
faith, rely on written statements of compliance by 
the producers. 

The original act contained a number of specific 
exemptions from the wage and hour requirements. 
The amendments make some changes in the former 
exemptions and provide a number of new ones. 
The exemptions are not the same in all instances, 
however. Some are complete exemption from both 
the minimum-wage and overtime requirements 
while others are either complete or partial exemp- 
tion from the overtime provision only. Still other 
exemptions may become inapplicable during a 
workweek by the performance of nonexempt work. 

The new exemptions, with one minor exception, 
do not apply to the act’s child-labor provisions. 

A more specific definition is provided for the 
term “retail or service establishment,” in connec- 
tion with the exemption applying to employees 
engaged in such establishments. This exemption is 
also extended, under specified conditions, to cer- 
tain laundries and cleaning and repairing estab- 
lishments and to retail establishments producing 
goods sold on the premises. 

Under another amendment, for the first time, 
employees of small forestry and logging operators 
employing 12 or fewer workers in forestrv or log- 
ging operations are exempt from the minimum- 
wage and overtime requirements. This exemption 
does not include sawmilling. 


Other Exemptions 

Other changes will extend minimum-wage and 
overtime exemption to more telephone switchboard 
operators and more newspaper workers, certain 
employees of agricultural irrigation systems oper- 
ated on a nonprofit or share-crop basis, employees 
of taxicab companies, and of certain small con- 
tract telegraph agencies in exempt retail or service 
establishments 

Employees of carriers by air and employees in 
fish and other seafood canning were previously 
exempt from both the minimum-wage and over- 
time provisions. They are now subject to the 
minimum-wage requirement. An overtime-only 
exemption is made applicable to outside buyers 
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Facsimile of top half of new wage-hour poster which is required 
by regulations to be conspicuously posted in all establishments 
with employees covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


of poultry, eggs, cream, or milk. 

There are fewer and more restrictive exemp- 
tions applicable to the employment of child labor. 
The amendments provide a minimum-wage and 
maximum-hours as well as a child-labor exemption 
for anyone delivering newspapers to the consumer. 

The only other exemptions from the child-labor 
provisions in the new act, outside of the parental 
exemption, are for children employed as actors and 
performers in motion picture, theatrical, radio, 
and television productions. The parental exemp- 
tion applies only to the employment of children 
under 16 in work outside of manufacturing, min- 
ing, or hazardous occupations. 

The amendments add two new methods for 
recovering unpaid minimum and overtime wages 
earned. One permits the Administrator to super- 
vise the payment of back wages for employees. 
The other gives the Administrator authority to 
bring suit against an employer, under certain 
conditions, to recover back wages due the em- 
ployees. The original provision of the act for 
employee suits to recover unpaid minimum and 
overtime wages earned is retained. 

Soth Secretary Tobin and Administrator 
MeComb have offered their full resources to all 
interested persons and organizations who wish 
to ascertain their rights and responsibilities under 
the amended act. In this connection, Adminis- 
trator McComb said that every effort is being 
made to speed the publication of administrative 
interpretations where they are needed. 
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The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 


an employer has no legal obligation to bar- 


mw ith il labor organization unless it has already 
mmplied, at the time it seeks to bargain, with the 

ng and non-Communist affidavit requirements 

the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Board held further that an employer may 
ike a Wage increase without consulting a non- 
omplying union, even though it) represents a 
ajority of his employees. 

However, the Board made it clear that this 
ing applies only to the rights of unions. It 
oes not permit emplovers to discriminate against 
mplovees for membership in a noncomplying 
inion or to interfere otherwise with the rights of 
ndividual employees under the act 

It was the first ruling on these points 
The ruling was made in a case involving the 
Andrews Company, a Spartanburg, S. C., ball- 

bearing manufacturer, and the American Federa- 


tion of Labor. 


Not Violation 


A three-member majority of the Board held that 
the company did not violate the act by refusing to 
bargain with the AFL when the Federation had 
not vet met the affidavit and filing requirements, 
although it complied shortly thereafter The 
majority held also that the company did not 
violate the act by making a wage increase during 
this period without consulting the Federation, 
because “there was no exclusive representative 
then in existence which the [company] was obli- 
ented to recognize.” 

The Federation made no new request for bar- 
aining after it filed the financial reports and 
iflidavits required by the act, but thereafter filed 
charges with the Board. The majority held that 
this later compliance did not make the employer 
linble for failure to bargain when the union was 
not in compliance. 

The majority composed of Board Members 
dames J. Reynolds, Jr., Abe Murdock, and J. 
Copeland Gray declared that, “absent this ele- 
ment of noncompliance,” they would have found 
the employer had illegally refused to bargain. 

Chairman Paul M. Herzog and Board Member 


John M. Houston dissented, on the ground that 
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Non-Communist Affidavits Ruled Prerequisite to Bargaining 


the emplover should have raised the issue of the 
union’s noncompliance at the time of the refusal 
to bargain. They would have held the company 
liable for unlawful refusal to bargain because “its 
refusal was based on a broad rejection of thi 
collective-bargaining principle.’ 

The Board unanimously found that the com- 
pany illegally discharged 27 employees who went 
on strike February 2, 1948, and then offered uncon- 
ditionally to return to work the next day. The 
Board ordered the company to reinstate thes 
employees with back pay for any wages they may 


have lost as a result of the discharges 


Coerced Employees 


The Board, also unanimously, found that the 
company had engaged in restraint and coercion of 
its emplovees in violation of the law. Specific 
violations included a speech in which the president 
of the company threatened to close the plant if a 
union were organized and circulation of a ques- 
tionnaire asking the employees whether they were 
in favor of shorter hours and a bonus plan, or 
“would you rather be unionized?” The Board 
ordered the company to cease discouraging mem- 
bership in the AFL, or any other labor organiza- 
tion, and to cease interfering with its employees’ 
right to self-organization 

The Board said unanimously that noncom- 
plianee of a union could not be used by an em- 
plover as a defense against any unfair labor 
practices involving the rights of individual 
emplovees. 


Women in Delaware 


In the 12 months ending in July 1949, 17 women 
were appointed to office in Delaware, a tabulation 
by the Women’s International Exposition in New 
York shows. This placed Delaware first among 
the States in proportion of women appointees to 
total population—one for each 15,676 persons in 
the State. 

Nevada was second with 7 appointees, and third 
was Colorado, which had 41 appointees, one for 


each 27,397 persons who reside in the State, 











Farm Mechanization 
Expansion Continues 

Mechanization of the Nation’s farms continued 
to expand in 1949, according to reports from State 
employment security agencies to the United States 
Employment Service of the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

Wherever and whenever weather and crop con- 
ditions permitted, farmers made as much use of 
harvesting machinery as possible, the Bureau said. 

Reports from the States disclosed that: Ma- 
chines were used in Michigan, Ohio, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Montana, Idaho, and the State of Wash- 
ington to harvest beets. Mechanical harvesters 
were also used to harvest corn in Maryland, rice 
in Louisiana, and cotton in Mississippi, Arizona, 
Texas, and California. In the latter State, the use 
of machines for harvesting the spinach crop has 
become so universal that labor requirements for 
the crop are no longer a problem. Harvesting the 
spinach crop for many years was a hand operation 
requiring large numbers of agricultural workers. 

In Florida, farmers turned to the use of mechan- 
ical cabbage planters, replacing to a considerable 
extent the hand labor of women field workers. 

Labor generally proved to be adequate for har- 
vest needs. In cotton-belt areas there were some 
temporary shortages of workers, but by the end of 
October the shortages turned to surpluses Ne- 
chanical cotton pickers were used extensively, but 
heavy rains at the end of October hampered activ- 
ities of both men and machines. 

Except for temporary shortages of workers, none 
of which resulted in serious losses, adequate labor 
was available at all times, according to the Bureau. 
The only serious set-backs were due to unseasonable 
weather conditions which delayed some plantings, 
burned crops in early summer, and caused storm 


damage at times during the season. 


Women’s Bureau Trainees 


Miss Felina Reyes of the Labor Department, 
Republic of the Philippines, has begun a 10-month 
training program in the United States under the 
general supervision of the Labor Department’s 
Women’s 


scholarship by her government for training in labor 


Sureau. Miss Reyes was awarded a 


law for women and young workers. 
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On-the-Job Injuries 
Rose in Third Quarter 

Work-injury rates in manufacturing showed a 
slight increase in July and August 1949, but in 
September returned to the low level recorded in 
June, according to reports received by the United 
States Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The average injury-frequency rate for all estab- 
lishments reporting in the third quarter was 4 per- 
cent above that for the second quarter. In spite of 
the slight upturn during July and August, the aver- 
age for the third quarter of 1949 was more than 17 
percent below that for the same quarter in 1948, 
and the average for the first 9 months was 18 per- 
cent lower than for the corresponding period ol 
L948. 


85,700 Disabled 

It is estimated that during the third quarter of 
1949 approximately 85,700 workers in manufactur- 
ing establishments were disabled for one or more 
days because of work-connected injuries. This is 
an increase over the estimate of 84,000 for the 
second quarter of 1949, but a substantial decrease 
from the 109,800 for the third quarter of 1948. 
Over 300 of these workers died as a result of work 
injuries during the current period, and 4,400 others 
suffered some permanent physical impairment. 

Increases in injury-frequency rates between the 
second and third quarter of 1949 were recorded 
for 44 of the 123 separate manufacturing classifi- 
cations for which comparable data were available, 
and decreases were recorded for 41. For 38 indus- 
tries, the rates varied by less than one frequency- 
rate point. One point is the equivalent of 1 
million man-hours. 

The most significant increases were in the manu- 
facture of batteries, canning and preserving, 
ornamental metal work, beverages, not clsewhere 
classified, heating equipment, leather tanning, 
apparel and accessories, not elsewhere classified, 
and tin cans and other tinware 

The principal decreases were in planing mills; 
trimmings and fabricated textile products; general 
edge tools; sugar 


machine shops; cutlery and 


refining; and conerete, gypsum, and plaster 


products. 
The highest rate was found in logging with 83.5 
injuries per million man-hours, and the lowest in 


explosives, with 1.6. 
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Extra! Jurisdictional trouble? In this photo from Greece, Macaroni Technicians’ Union appears to be cooking potatoes. 


Greek Macaroni Technicians’ Union Nourishes 900 Children 


Athens, Greece. 
and the consumers of Greece join together to take 


Trade-unionists, management, 


eare of hundreds of thousands of workers’ children 
who are undernourished because of war, occupa- 
tion, and rebellion. 

Welfare camps have been set up by numbers of 
inions throughout Greece, providing simple enter- 
tainment and outdoor living for youngsters, who 
ire first examined by doctors to determine whether 
or not they need the services of a health resort. 

The welfare camps were established first by the 
inions Which included in their contracts the third- 
party tax—a special tax on their products and the 
produets they handled. This money went into their 
wnsion fund, and part of the fund was applied to 
the welfare camps 

The Union of Mill Workers and Macaroni Tech- 
iians has a camp outside Athens, in wooded hill 
ountry, where more than 900 undernourished 
hildren are cared for each summer. After the chil- 
ren are examined by doctors, they are assigned to 


t vacation period of 22 days and given truck trans- 


portation to the camp. Not all the mill workers’ 


hildren can be cared for, so only those in the 


createst need are selected. The union has 3,500 
members, and most members have families of 
several children. 

Approximately 150 children are cared for in each 
vacation period of 22 days. A group of 150 girls is 
followed by a group of 150 boys. Five meals a day 
are proy ided for them. Milk Is one of the speciali- 
ties in rebuilding the youngsters. Their meals are 
prepared in a cook house several hundred yards 
from the camp and served under a wooden canopy. 
Tie children live in tents, 10 to each tent, with 
army cots for beds. They decorate their tents with 
religious pictures and pictures of Hollywood mo- 
tion-picture stars 

Most of the day is spent in supervised games and 
hikes. Community singing after each meal is the 
regular feature of every camp. A small open-air 
altar is provided in the center of the camp, where 
the children pause for prayer. 

The siesta is compulsory in midday, with the 
children retiring to their cots for a 2-hour nap after 
the 1 p. m. meal. 

Greece’s union labor officials are proud of these 


welfare camps. 








11 State Legislatures 
To Hold Sessions in 1950 

The following table shows the States whose legis- 
latures will meet in regular session in 1950, the date 
op Which they meet, and the length of the session: 


State Date of Length of 
convening SCssIOnN 
California Mar. 6 No limit 
Kentucky Jan. 3 60 days 
Louisiana May 8 Do 
Marviand Feb. 1 30 davs 
Massachusetts Jan. 4 No limit 
Mississippi Jan. 3 Do 
New Jersey Jan. 10 Do 
New York Jan. 4 Do 
Rhode Island Jan. 3 60 days 
South Carolina Jan. 10 10 days 
Virginia Jan. 11 60 days 


In addition, the 1949 session of the Georgia Leg- 
islature recessed February 19 and will reconvene 
January 16, 1950, for 29 days. 

The legislatures of Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Virginia meet only in the even years. 
The legislatures of the other seven States in the 
table above meet every year, but those of Cali- 
fornia and Maryland are limited in the even years 
to budget and emergency legislation. 

The time limits shown in the case of Rhode Is- 
land, South Carolina, and Virginia are those for 
which the legislators may be paid, although the 


sessions may be extended beyond that. 


Department Safety Expert 
To Assist in Cuban Program 

The Cuban Government, in line with the indus- 
trialization of Latin America and an increased in- 
terest in industrial safety, has requested William 
C. Pope, of the Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Standards, to visit the Island as a safety 
consultant to the Cuban Ministry of Labor. 

Serving under the Department’s international 
cooperation program, Pope will spend 2 months in 
Cuba studying that country’s industrial-safety pro- 
gram and related activities, observing safety prac- 
tices In its principal industries, and consulting 
with government, labor, and management groups. 
Upon request, he will help to organize training 


courses and special industry safety programs. 
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Wage-Hour Adopts Revised 
‘‘White Collar’’ Regulations 


Revised regulations establishing tests of duties, 
responsibilities, salary levels, and other require- 
ments which determine exemption from minimum- 
wage and overtime provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act for “white collar’ employees xo 
into effect at midnight on January 25. 

The “white collar” group includes the “execu- 
tive, administrative, professional, local retailing, 
and outside salesman” type of emplovee. 

The new regulations were issued by Wm. R. 
MeComb, Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and concern Part 541 of the Code 
of Federal Regulations. They represent only 
minor changes from proposed revisions of existing 
regulations he made known on September 10. The 
revisions were issued at that time in a report and 
recommendation following a lengthy hearing held 
to consider changes. The regulations were last 
substantially revised in 1940. 

The revised regulations will continue to apply 
to about 2,500,000 employees. They provide a sal- 
ary and five tests for ‘executive’ employees; a sal- 


‘ 


ary and four other tests for “administrative” and 
“professional” employees; and two tests each for 
“local retailing’ and “outside salesmen” employ- 
ees, for whom there are no salary tests. 

The tests for exemption under the revised regu- 
lations include among their basic requirements: 

1. That “executive” employees must perform 
managerial duties; 

2. That “administrative”? employees must per- 
form office or nonmanual field work of substantial 
importance in the management or operation of the 
business ; 

3. That “professional” employees must perform 
work requiring advanced knowledge in a field of 
science or learning, or perform creative work in an 
artistic field: 

t. That “local retailing’? employees must make 
local retail sales of coods or services, or perform 
work immediately incidental to such sales; and 

5. That “outside salesmen” must be engaged to 
sell, away from the employer's place of business. 

Formal notification of the adoption of the re- 
vised regulations was published in the Federal 
Register on December 24, 1949. 
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Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin announced 

intention to amend all prevailing minimum- 

(re determinations under the Walsh-Healey 

blic Contracts Act that provide rates lower than 

cents an hour to require not less than the 75- 
nts-an-hour minimum wage which becomes 

(feetive under the amended Fair Labor Standards 
Let the Federal wage and hour law on January 

1950 
\ffected by the proposed action would be 36 of 
12 industries covered by the prevailing mini- 
1um-wage determinations issued since the Public 
Contracts Act was adopted in 1936. The act 
pplies to Government manufacture or supply 
mtracts for more than $10,000. Four of the 
ther six industry determinations have no pro- 
isions for rates under 75 cents an hour, while, for 
iwo industries, determinations are being treated 
independently on the basis of proceedings under 
the act already under way. 

In 34 of the 35 industries affected by Secretary 
Tobin's proposal, the minimum rates now provided 

inge from 40 cents an hour to 70 cents an hour, 
and have been in effect since before the war ol 
early in the war vears. Amended determinations 
have been issued since the war for the other two 
ndustries, but these amendments provide rates 
lower than 75 cents an hour, either for an industry 
branch or for auxiliary workers. 

Secretary Tobin explained that, because the new 
wage-hour law minimum will be 75 cents an hour 
beginning January 25, 1950, the practical effect of 
his proposed action would be to recognize that 
rates of less than 75 cents an hour under the Public 
Contracts Act would be virtually meaningless, 
since, with only few exceptions, the emplovees 
engaged in work on Government contracts are 
covered by the minimum-wage provisions of the 


wage-hour law. 


Learners Not Covered 


The Secretary's action would not affect the 


employment of learners at rates under 75 cents 
an hour. His amendments would provide that 


earners could be employed at rates less than 75 


cents an hour under the same terms and conditions 


which are preseribed for the employment of learn- 
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Tobin Plans 75-Cent Minimum for All Under Walsh-Healey Act 


ers under regulations issued by Administrator 
Wim. R McComb of the Labor Department's 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 

Industries which would be affected by the Secre- 
tarv’s proposed action include the following, at 
present covered by a 40-cent hourly minimum 
rate 

Cotton garment and allied industries; dental 
goods and equipment manufacturing; drug, med- 
icine, and toilet: preparations; fireworks; gloves 
and mittens; handkerchief; knitting, knitwear and 
woven underwear; luggage, leather goods, belts, 
and women's handbag: photographic supplies; 
rainwear; scientific industrial and laboratory in- 
struments; seamless hosiery ; shoe manufacturing 
and allied industries; specialty accounting supply 
manufacturing; structural clay products; surgical 
instruments and apparatus; tag; tobacco; wool 


carpet and rug. 


Other Than 40 Cents 


Also included are these with the following 
present rates: 

Aviation textile products manufacturing, 47 
and 55 cents (by areas); cement 40 to 70 cents (by 
areas); chemical and related products, 40 and 50 
cents (by areas); die casting manufacturing, 50 
cents; dimension granite, 42': and 67") cents (by 
areas); envelope, 42‘: cents; evaporated milk, 40 
and 50 cents (by areas); fertilizer, 40 and 50 cents 
by areas); furniture manufacturing, 40 to 50 
cents (by branches and areas); leather manufactur- 
ing, 40 and 50 cents (by branches and areas); 
men's hat and cap, eap and cloth hat branch (only 
65-cent rate for auxiliary workers would be 
affected) and fur felt hat branch, 67': cents; men’s 
neckwear, 50 cents; paint and varnish, 40 and 50 
cents (by areas); paper and pulp, 40 and 50 cents 
(by areas); small arms ammunition, explosives, and 
related products, 42‘: to 57% cents by branches 
and areas); uniform and clothing, suit and coat 
branch (only 65-cent rate for auxiliary workers 
would be affected), heavy outerwear branch (only 
65-cent rate for auxiliary workers would be 
affected) and wool trousers branch (only 65-cent 
rate for auxiliary workers would be atfected 


vitreous or vitrified china, 42°, cents 
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Secretary Tobin urged higher payments and longer periods of unemployment insurance in welcoming delegates to the conference. 


42 Governors Send Delegates to State Legislative Conference 


Governors’ representatives from 42 States, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia 
gathered in Washington on November 29, 30, and 
December 1 for the Sixteenth National Conference 
on Labor Legislation, one of the largest such 
assemblies ever held. 

Welcoming the delegates, Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin commended the States for their 
progressive record of new labor legislation and 
liberalized laws enacted during the past vear. He 
challenged them “to keep up the good work” in 
workmen’s compensation, occupational disease, 
fair-employment practices, disability insurance, 
child labor, wage-and-hour regulation, and the 
reduction of job injuries. He also urged the 


liberalization of unemployment compensation 
benefits, extension of duration, dependents’ allow- 
ances, and Federal reinsurance grants to States in 
financial distress. 

“The search for maximum employment, pro- 


duction, and income, the effort to protect the 





underprivileged, the striving for social and eco- 
nomic fair play are calculated not only to stave off 
disaster but to preserve those ‘heartfelt’ things 
inestimably dear’ which are the test of civiliza- 
tion,” Secretary Tobin stated. 


Employment Committees 

Establishment of continuing State and local 
full-employment committees was recommended. 
Such committees would inventory community 
resources and take action, consistent with fair 
labor standards, to attract new industries, obtain 
additional funds to promote employment, expedite 
publie and private housing, and provide informa- 
tion on industrial and community advantages. 
Not only liberalization of unemployment compen- 
sation but also adequate administrative financing 
for State employment security agencies to promote 
greater employment opportunities was stressed. 
The conference recognized that unemployment in 


some areas was concentrated among special groups, 
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has women, younger and older workers, veter- 
s, the handicapped, and minority groups. 
(ireater attention should be given, the conference 
reed, to opening up job opportunities for minor- 
croups and “consideration needs to be given to 
is problem through education and appropriate 
vislation. Year-round efforts to expand employ- 
wnt opportunities for the physically handicapped 
hould be continued by Governors’ committees.” 
Gratification was expressed over recent con- 
ressional action raising the minimum wage under 
he Fair Labor Standards Act to 75 cents an hour, 
but the conference urged an increase to $1 and 
extension of the act to many additional workers 
it also recommended wage-and-hour protection 
for all intrastate workers, with a statutory mini- 
mum of $1 an hour coupled with wage boards to 
set higher rates, and provision for time and a half 
the regular rate bevond 8 hours a day and 40 hours 


uw eek. 


Industrial Safety 

Following reports from many States on the 
progress of Governors’ Conferences on Industrial 
Safety, the conference recommended as next steps 
that all States obtain code-making authority, 
that trained and competent State safety inspectors 
advise with management and labor in the pro- 
motion of safety, and that each State collect and 
analyze accident data to assist in planning 
accident-prevention programs. Continuing safety 
informational and technical services were sought 
from the United States Department of Labor 
whose constant support was also asked for the pro- 
motion of machine guarding at the source in coop- 
eration with the International Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials. The conference 
reendorsed Federal grants-in-aid to State labor 
departments for adequate safety staffs and pro- 
grams and opposed the lodgment of safety and 
health inspection and enforcement funetions in 
health departments. 

Child-labor standards stressed: (1) Protection 
for all child workers including those employed in 
agriculture except on home farms; (2) a 16-year 
minimum age in factories and during school hours; 
3) a maximum 8-hour day, 40-hour, 6-day week 
for minors under 18; (4) prohibition of night work 
and hazardous employment; (5) at least double 
employee compensation for injuries to illegally 
employed minors; and (6) the use of employment 
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certificates for minors up to IS. The conference 
also recommended State and Federal studies of 
child-labor conditions and their use before legis- 
latures and citizen groups in support of legislative 
and other action to safeguard the health, eduea- 
tion, and employment of young workers 

On the problems of migrant labor, the confer- 
ence opposed further importation of foreign labor, 
urged the extension of State and Federal labor 
laws and social legislation to migrant workers in 
this country, and recommended the appointment 
of a presidential commission to investigate the 
illegal entry into the United States of Mexican 
“wetbacks,” as such workers are called. It recom- 
mended the enactment of State and Federal laws 
regulating private employment agencies and labor 
contractors and called upon the United States De- 
partment of Labor to request Congress for funds 
to conduct a Nation-wide survey of the migratory 
labor problem and its effect on the economy as a 
whole. 

The conference through its various committees 
urged the States to consider bringing their laws 
and practices into line with three conventions of 
the International Labor Organization—those on 
labor inspection, night work for young workers, 
and night work for women. 

Presiding over the conference were Secretary 
Tobin and Under Secretary of Labor Michael J. 
Galvin. Committee chairmen were Harry C 
Markle, Michigan, Employment Opportunities; 
Harry Kranz, New Jersey, Wages and Hours; 
Arthur W. Devine, Rhode Island, /ndustrial 
Safety and Health; James L. Case, Tennessee, 
Child Labor; J. F. Shelley, California, Migratory 
Labor; and Forrest H. Shuford, North Carolina, 


Re solutions. 


Conference Delegate Dies 


George C. Burton, Commissioner of Industrial 
Relations from Kentucky, died of a heart attack 
on November 30 while in attendance at the Six- 
teenth National Conference on Labor Legislation 
in Washington. 

An attorney and active for years in the labor 
movement in his State, Burton had headed the 
Kentucky Department of Industrial Relations for 
several years and had been a constant participant 
in national conferences. 
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Long-Run Social, 
Economic Problem 
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Jobs for Elderly Scarce 
As Their Numbers Grow 


























Old-age security has become a major long-run fundamental principles: (1) That pensions are a 
social and economic problem in this country. matter of right and so without a means test; (2 

In 1900 there were only about 3 million in the that whatever the exclusions, the system applies 
65-or-over age group. At present 11 million, or 1 to all workers in the covered industries; and 
out of 13, are in this age group. A declining pro- that pensions are financed by contributions from 
portion of them has been able to remain in the both employers and employees. Experience has 
labor force. Many employers are reluctant to hire shown that these principles are sound, but it has 
older workers also shown flaws in the system. Certainly the 

The social security. program of 1935 was an problem of how best to meet the needs of retired 
effort to provide the answer, based on certain workers is an issue of prime importance. 
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Slight Upturn Reported 
In Metalworking Machinery 


Employment in the metalworking machinery 
industry showed a slight improvement in October, 
the Labor Department’s Bureau of Employment 
Security reported. though it cautioned that the 
down-trend in pay rolls had not stopped 

A survey by the United States Employment 
Service of the BES, and affiliated State employ- 
ment offices, disclosed that 140 reporting establish- 
ments reflected an attitude of “watchful waiting,” 
hoping that 1950 will bring a period of compara- 
tive affluency. Some plants reported a pick-up in 
replacement orders, but most establishments re- 
ported that they only hoped to maintain their 
aggregate employment for the next few months. 

Only one out of five reporting plants expected 
to hire any additional workers, two-thirds ex- 


maintain current employment, and 


decline, the BES 


pected Lo 
about 14 
reported, 


percent forcast a 
The Bureau further declared: 
In spite of its basic role in the technological 

development and an expanding economy, the 

metalworking machinery industry has not to date 
shared in the general industrial prosperity of the 
postwar period. 

Repeatedly the industry has seen signs of re- 
covery, but any slight upturn has been short-lived. 
Since the war, employment in the industry has 
been declining. By January 1948, employment 
was less than one-quarter of the peak war level. 
By the third quarter of 1949, total employment, 
according to Bureau of Labor Statistics figures, 
was 18 percent below the 1948 average and 16 
percent below the 1941 level. 

Approximately 29 percent of the reporting 
plants had added workers during the August—Oc- 
tober period, but two-thirds had fewer workers. 
A few had maintained stable employment. 

Manufacturers of machine tools fared worse 
than manufacturers of other types of metalwork- 
ing machinery. According to the reports of the 
USES, employment in that segment of the in- 
dustry dropped 1.6 percent between August and 
October. This trend of employment parallels that 
of machine-tool shipments, which during the eur- 
rent vear ranged 20 to 40 percent under the 
1945-47 average 


Manufacturers of bending, pressing, and forg- 
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ing machines fared better during the August- 


October period. Their employment declined only 
1.45 percent. Machine-tool accessory and ma- 
chinist precision-tool manufacturers had a decline 
of nearly 3 percent. 


The over-all decline in’ the metalworking 
machinery industry results from a basic lack of 
demand. The recent steel and coal labor disputes 
had almost no effect on the volume of business 


The real problem is new business. 


Whole-Garment Sewers 
Earn More Than Operators 


Average hourly earnings of sewing-machine op- 
erators on the single hand (tailor) system were from 
5 cents to $1.24 higher than those of operators on 
the section system in identical cities in September 
1949, 

A study by the Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics disclosed that Los Angeles ma- 
chine sewers had the highest earnings among 12 
leading garment centers, with averages of $3.29 
an hour on the single hand (tailor) system and 
In New York City, 


earnings in those occupations averaged $2.68 and 


$2.29 on the section system. 


$2.09, respectively. 

Earnings levels for finish hand sewers, numeri- 
cally the largest single group of workers in the 
industry, were $1.50 or more in half of the areas 
studied. 
low as $1.04 in Kansas City and $1.17 in St. Louis 


Workers in this occupation averaged as 


and as high as $2.02 in Los Angeles and $2.13 in 
New York. 

Cutters and markers, and pressers, predomi- 
nantly men workers, were among the highest paid 
in the industry. Earnings of cutters and markers 
exceeded $2 an hour in 9 of the 12 cities and ranged 
from $1.56 in Kansas City to $3.34 in Los Angeles. 
On pressing operations, earnings were above $2 in 
6 of 11 cities for hand pressers, in 9 of 11 cities for 
machine pressers, and in 9 of 10 cities for workers 
who performed both hand and machine pressing. 
In 4 of the 9 cities having the 3 categories of press- 
ing, average earnings were highest for the latter 
group of pressers. 

A large majority of the establishments studied 
had collective-bargaining agreements with the 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union of 
America (American Federation of Labor). 
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Electric Light and Power Productivity Reaches All-Time High 


Qutput per man-hour in the privately owned 
etric light and power industry reached a new 
stwar high in 1948, a gain of 2 percent over 1947, 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Statistics reports. 
Between 1947 and 1948, total output increased by 
percent to the greatest production record of the 


4 


ast 32 years and employment and man-hours rose 
) percent to keep pace with demand. 

{An important factor contributing to the high 
vel of productivity in 1948 was the operation of 
enerating equipment at the highest level of capac- 
tv utilization in the experience of the industry 

Furthermore, 1948 saw the largest addition to net 
eapacity of any year in the industry's history. 
Although productivity benefited through the in- 
stallation of more efficient equipment, the unprece- 
dented demand for electricity kept older, less effi- 
cient equipment in operation and resulted in a 
severe reduction of the industry's reserve capacity. 
Throughout the years, increases in productivity 


Labe rr 


have gone hand-in-hand with technological ad- 
vancement, Improvements In generating equip- 
ment, plant lay-out, and fuel-handling have reduced 
station employment. Developments in transmis- 
sion and distribution equipment have resulted in 
greater flexibility of operation and savings in line 
and maintenance work. Expanded network and tie- 
in facilities have permitted more efficient utiliza- 
tion of generating abilities. These and other tech- 
nological developments have been important fac- 
tors in an almost fourfold increase in productivity 
during the past 32 vears. 

Output per man-hour during the recent war pe- 
riod almost doubled. This rise resulted largely from 
a steadier use of equipment near peak capacity, 
power-pooling agreements, the wide adoption of 
bimonthly meter reading, and some improvements 
in equipment which reduced power losses in genera- 
tion and transmission. In addition, sales forces 
were reduced and, in many instances, inspection 
and preventative maintenance curtailed. 
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What minimum wages has your State set for the 
girl who makes vou an ice cream soda, serves you 
luncheon in a neighborhood restaurant, sells you 
a new suit or dress, cleans and presses older items 
of your wardrobe, or handles your weekly laundry 
bundle? 

What, if anything, 
setting minimum wages for girls and women in 


has the State done about 
other lines of work—in offices, in hotels, in beauty 
shops, in amusement and recreation businesses? 

\nswers to these and related questions are given 
ina publication, “State Minimum-Wage Laws and 
Orders,” 
Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau. 


released recently by the United States 
The 
new study covers a 64-year period ending January 
1, 1949, and 
activity of the 26 States, the District of Columbia, 


reports on State minimum-wage 
and the 3 Territories which have laws of this kind. 

Summing up its findings, the Bureau stated that 
all but a few minimum-wage jurisdictions had 
taken some steps to better the legal minimum- 
wage situation of women in drug stores, restau- 
rants, department and clothing stores, laundries, 
“intra- 


dry-cleaning establishments, and other 


state’? businesses in) which = sizable numbers of 


women carn their living. Some States also took 
similar steps to benefit women in manufacturing 
and other types of interstate industry. Principal 
emphasis, however, was placed on the tradition- 
ally low-wage trade and service industries which 
have been the chief concern of State minimum- 
wage administrators since the adoption of the 
first minimum-wage law by Massachusetts in 


1912. 
Progress Cited 

Specific minimum-wage progress in the period 
studied included: (1) The issuance of 23 new wage 
orders; (2) the revision of 62 existing wage orders, 
mainly to bring wages more in line with the in- 
creased cost of living; (3) amendments to 9 laws, 
chiefly for the purpose of strengthening inspection 
and enforcement provisions; and (4) the extension 
of minimum-wage coverage to men in the States of 


New York, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, the first State to extend its protection 


Massachusetts. 


in this direction, took its action in 1939. (A fifth 


State-—New Hampshire—included men in_ its 
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Is the Girl Who Serves Your Soda Covered by a Minimum Wage? 






coverage through an amendment in mid-1949, a 
period later than that included in the Bureau study. 

Reporting on the different methods used by the 
States workers 


n their efforts to their 


assure 
(usually women and minors) a living wage, the 
that 


weekly wages for specified hours, as did the Con- 


Bureau stated some orders set guaranteed 
necticut beauty-shop order, the District of Colum- 
bia retail order, and the New York laundry order. 
Other orders fixed an hourly rate. California, for 
example, established a minimum of 65 cents in each 
of 10 wage orders. Both types of orders, however, 
frequently provided for premium overtime pay 
after a certain number of hours. On the other hand, 
still other orders set a straight-time hourly rate for 
all hours worked with no premium for overtime. 
Outstanding among those in this group was the 
Massachusetts order for clerical, technical, and 
similar occupations. This particular order estab- 
lished a minimum hourly wage of 60 cents and 


broad coverage of all related occupations 
Trades and Services 


More jurisdictions (26) have minimum wage 


rates in effect for workers in laundries, a_tradi- 
tionally low-wage industry, than for those in any 
other line of work. During the period studied by 
the Bureau, 13 States, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico revised their laws or 
orders to increase the minima for laundry workers. 
The highest weekly wage, set by New York, was 
$23 for a week of 30-to-40 hours. On an hourly 
basis, the majority of minimum wages fell within 
the 50-to-59 cents per-hour category. 

Women in retail trade rank second only to the 
laundry workers in their minimum-wage coverage. 
In the period studied, 21 jurisdictions took cog- 
nizance of their needs by establishing or revising 
the minima which applied to them. Highest weekly 
wage set was the $25 adopted by the District of 
Columbia for a week of 36 to 44 hours. On an 
hourly basis, the majority of rates fell between 
50 and 59 cents. 

Minimum-wage rates for dry-cleaning and dye- 
ing workers were revised upward, generally on an 
hourly basis, in 15 of the 22 jurisdictions which 
now cover the industry. Highest minima were the 
65 cents set by California and the 60 cents estab- 
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d by Arizona and Connecticut. The majority 

of the rates fell between 50 and 59 cents. 
\linimum-wage rates for workers in_ hotels, 
aurants, and public housekeeping are in effect 


20 jurisdictions, 15 of them having revised their 


tes since 1942. The highest hourly rate recently 

opted was the 65-cent minimum set by Cali- 

nia and Oregon. New York came next, setting 
nservice rates of 59 cents an hour for hotel 
orkers and 62 cents for restaurant workers. 

Notable increases in minimum wages for work 

beauty shops were made in 11 of the 19 juris- 
dictions which have a minimum covering workers 

these establishments. The Connecticut order 

a weekly wage of $28 for work on four or 
more days a week irrespective of the hours worked 
on any day. It also stipulated that overtime 
begin after 44 hours of work. The order of 
another jurisdiction, District of Columbia. set 
$30.60 for a week of 34 to 44 hours 

Office workers, now covered by the minimum 
rates of 12 jurisdictions, were benefited by revised 
rates in California, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Ne- 
vada, Wisconsin, and Hawaii. California set 65 
cents, the highest hourly rate; Massachusetts, with 
60 cents, followed. Nevada and Kentucky each 
adopted 50 cents. 

Thirteen of the twenty-one jurisdictions with 
minimum wages applicable to workers in manu- 
facturing revised or issued new orders in the 6!5- 
vear period studied. The highest minimum wage set 
in any of these jurisdictions was the $30 minimum 
wage established by the District of Columbia for a 
workweek of 32 to 40 hours with a part-time hourly 
rate of 85 cents for work of less than 32 hours and 
an overtime rate of $1.12's. Basie hourly wage rates 
set by other jurisdictions went as high as 65 cents. 

While most minimum-wage jurisdictions revised 
or issued one or more wage orders during the period 
studied by the Bureau, the greatest activity cen- 
tered in five States—California, Massachusetts, 
New York, Oregon, and Washington—and_ the 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

Massachusetts, through new orders for public 
housekeeping and amusement and recreation in- 
dustries, set minimum rates for workers not pre- 
viously covered 

California, through 10 orders, revised its rates 


for women in practically all types of industry. 


New York, in the period studied, revised six 
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orders to increase the minima for women in 
laundries, cleaning and dyeing, beauty service, 
confectioneries, restaurants, and hotels. This 
State also issued an order for a service not pre- 
viously covered—retail trade. 

Oregon during this period set higher rates for 
women in manufacturing and various service in- 
dustries as well asin several lines of food processing. 
Washington revised orders applicable to women in 
canning, packing, manufacturing, and mercantile 
trade. Neither State issued orders for any new 
occupations. 

The District of Columbia, revising five of its 
orders, set new minimum wages for women in pub- 
lic housekeeping; laundry, dry cleaning, and dye- 
ing; retail trade; beauty culture; manufacturing 
and wholesaling. 


BLS Wage Chronologies 
Available in New Bulletins 

The w age chronologies prepared in the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
previously published in various issues of the 
Monthly Labor Re view may now be obtained in 
bulletin form from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 

BLS Bulletin No. 970 describes the major 
changes in wage rates and supplementary wage 
benefits put into effect since 1940 or earlier by the 
United States Steel Corp., bituminous-coal mines, 
Chrysler Corp., American Woolen Co., northern 
cotton textile associations, Armour and Co., Swift 
& Co., and the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufae- 
turers Association. Most of these chronologies also 
contain wage data not elsewhere available (46 
pp.; price 25 cents 

BLS Bulletin No. 970-2 contains the wage 
chronology dealing with the General Motors Corp. 
It traces the adjustments in wage rates and supple- 
mentary benefits from August 1939 to the most 
recent quarterly review of the cost-of-living allow- 
ance. The famous wage adjustment provisions of 
the May 1948 agreement, as amended in August 
1949, are reproduced in full. (6 pp.; price 10 cents 

These chronologies will be kept up-to-date 
through the issuance of supplements when wage 
rates or related wage practices are changed. 

The availability of supplements and the publica- 
tion of additional chronologies will be announced in 
the Labor Information Bulletin from time to time. 
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Furniture Plants Show 
Few Changes in Pay Scales 


Hourly earnings of plant workers in the furniture 
industry in September 1949 showed comparatively 
little change from levels reported a vear earlier, 
according to studies made by the Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Among 10 leading wood-furniture production 
areas, differences in wage levels for the 2 periods 
ranged from a decline of less than 1 percent in the 
Jasper-Tell City, Ind., area to an increase of about 
5 percent in the Fitchburg-Gardner, Mass., area. 
Among 4 upholstered furniture centers, increases 
New 


Chicago had occurred. 


from 1 percent in York to 3.5 percent in 
Occupational averages in 
both branches of the industry had advanced ina 
high proportion of the comparisons, although the 
increases, as well as declines noted, were generally 
less than 5 percent 

Wood-furniture plant workers in September 1949 
had hourly 10 areas ranging from 88 


the Winston-Salem-High Point, N. C 
Averages in other 


earnings 1n 
cents ID 
area to $1.45 in Los Angeles 
southern areas were 90 cents in Martinsville, Va., 
and 92 cents in Morganton-Lenoir, N.C. 


g Ranking 
next to Los Angeles were Chicago, Grand Rapids, 


Mich 


$1.23, $1.20 and 


and Rockford, Ill, with similar wage levels 
Jamestown, N. Y., 


whereas the 


$1.25 
ranked a few cents below these areas, 
Jasper-Tell City, Ind., 
\iass areas, with 


Fitchburg-( rardner, 
S1.09 


and 
averages of $1.07 and 


were considerably lower Only the three southern 


aureus had substantial numbers of workers recelyv- 


me less than 75 cents an hour: the proportion 


these areas from. 5. 


pereent in 
Winston- 


varied among 
Nlorganton-Lenoir to 12.7 


Sali m-High Point 


pereent in 


New York Highest 

| pholstered furniture plant workers averaged 
$2.02 in New York Angeles, $1.46 in 
Chicago, and $1.04 in Winston-Salem High Point 


In the latter area approximately 15 percent of the 


S).66 0n Los 


worke! ere below tha 7o-cent ir vel 

Average earnings in selected occupations 
vyenerall inked similar to the level of earnings for 
all pilunt orke! n these areas \Ien’s earnings in 
2 wood turniture plant jobs in Los Angeles ranged 


1.19 for off-bearers 


to SL.OS for both shaper 








operators and general maintenance men. In Chi- 
cago, off-bearers and shaper operators averaged 
$l and $1.44, and in Winston-Salem-High Point 
78 cents and $1.02, respectively. Women hand 
sanders had the lowest pay in Morganton-Lenoir 
with a 73-cent average compared with $1.15 in 
Chicago and $1.27 in Los Angeles. 

Earnings in upholstered furniture plant jobs 
were highest in New York for cover cutters, who 
averaged $2.53 an hour. Complete suite uphol- 
sterers, numerically the largest group studied in 
each of the four areas, averaged $2.45 in New 
York, $2.23 in Los Angeles, $1.82 in Chicago, and 
$1.47 in Winston-Salem-High Point. 


Michigan Trade Inspectors 
Receive On-the-Job Training 


The 


mereantile inspectors was recently held by the 


first State in-service training course for 
Michigan Department of Labor in cooperation with 
the United States Department of Labor's Bureau 
of Labor Standards. 


Mennen Williams, 


the 5-day “School” was called by John Reid, Mich- 


Sugeested by Ciovernor (i. 
igan State Labor commissioner, and George W 
Dean, conference leader. Inspectors attending the 
course, all civil-service employees, ranged in govern- 
Then 


function is to enforce regulations concerning child 


ment service from 2 months to 20 years. 


labor, hours of work, and safety and health in 
stores, hotels, restaurants, bowling allevs, drive-in 
restaurants, and taverns 

Three 


purposes, on complaint, 


types of inspection visits—for general 
and for the edueation of 
employers newly located in Michigan —were dram- 
atized by the group. Criticism was then offered on 
the Inspectors’ approach to emplovers, their effec- 
liveness In answering employer comments, ther 
knowledge of State laws and regulations, and their 
use of descriptive material, posters, and copies of 
the laws 

Problems in the issuance of work permits were 
outlined by an official of the State Department of 
Public State fire 


marshal and officers of the Civil Service Commis- 


Instruction In addition, the 


sion discussed various laws under the jurisdiction 


of the Inspectors, 
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ILO Asian Conference 
Meeting in Ceylon 


The social and economic development of Asia 
d the Far East is being considered by the Asian 
Regional Conference of the International Labor 
Organization, scheduled to hold its opening session 
January 16 on the island of Ceylon. 





The conference is being held in Nurawa Eliya, 
n the hills above Colombo, Ceylon’s capital city. 

Government, emplover, and worker delegates 

om all the Asian countries, from Australia and 
New Zealand, and observers from the United 
States are attending. 

The conference has before it the report of the 
[LO’s director general, David Morse, which will 
serve as a basis for the discussions of a social 
policy for the region. This report surveys the 
economic and social developments of the area dur- 
ng the past 2 vears, stating that “shortages and 
nfilation caused by the war have tended to persist, 
and reconstruction, recovery, and development 
have proved to be far more difficult of attainment 
than they were probably assumed to be when post- 
war policies and plans were first formulated.” 

In addition Director General Morse reviews the 


coordinated international program now being out- 


“Up-country" in Ceylon, in the center of the Island. Thatched-roofed huts house many of the village inhabitants. 


Industrial potential, Ceylon. Development of such natural 
resources could advance socio-economic status of many millions 


lined by the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies in accordance with President Truman's 
Point LV program 

The Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
in Japan has accepted an invitation to send a Jap- 


anese delegation to this conference 
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Washington News Writer 
Joins ECA Office in Paris 


Lemuel Ek. Graves, who re- 


cently joined the staff of 
the FCA in Europe as labor 
Information specialist, is on 
leave 
Washington 
for the Pittsburgh Courier 


from his post as 


correspondent 





Lemuel E. Graves has been appointed a labor 
information specialist: in the office of the special 
representative of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
Paul G. Hoffman, ECA 


Administrator, has announced. 


ministration in’ Paris, 

Graves spent 2 vears in Europe as a war cor- 
respondent, and in 1946 was awarded the War 
Department citation for war correspondents. Ee 
was chosen the “*Newsmen’s Newsman” by the 
Capital Press Club in 1949. 

A newspaper reporter for the past 15 vears, 
Graves holds a B.S. degree from St. Augustine’s 
College in Raleigh N.C 
Fla., in 1915. 


He was born in Tal- 


lahassee, 


Equal Pay for Women 
Subject of ILO Questionnaire 
The 


recent questionnaire, has requested its member 


International Labor Organization, in a 
countries to define their positions on equal pay 
for women and to propose measures for putting 
the principle of equal pay into practice. 

A report on law and practice which accompanied 
the questionnaire states that while the principle of 
equal pay is widely accepted, the application of 
the principle is not generalized. According to the 
report, Inereasing recognition is being given to the 
principle, but differences arise in its interpreta- 
tion. 

Government, employer, and labor delegates to 
the 1950 ILO conference will hold a preliminary 


discussion on the question next June. 
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President Urges States 
To Hire More Handicapped 

President Truman’s special message to members 
of the National Em- 
ploy the Week high- 


lighted the continuing need for employment of the 


President's Committee on 
Physically Handicapped 
handicapped in State and municipal governments. 

In a message read at the annual “Report Meet- 
1949, the President urged the 
State chairmen and committee members present 


ting,’ December 9, 


to “express to the Governors of your respective 
States my appreciation of their personal interest 
and tell them that I hope that with their support 
additional openings in State and municipal em- 
ployment will be made for the handicapped. In 
order to effectively champion the cause of the 
point the 


handicapped, our officials must way 


by hiring more qualified handicapped workers.”’ 


Placements Increase 


Secretary of Labor Tobin announced that during 
the October 1949 observance of NEPH Week some 
21,120 handicapped workers were placed through 
the public employment services, a jump of 5,700 
over the previous month and the highest total for 
any month in 1949. He pointed out that, since 
October 1945, approximately 900,000 handicapped 
workers had been placed through the public em- 
ployment offices. 

In his report on the effectiveness of the continu- 
ing campaign, Secretary Tobin said: ‘We do not 
ask employers to hire handicapped workers as a 
matter of sympathy. We ask them to do so in their 
own best interest, because the handicapped can 
deliver the goods. They can compete successfully 
in our system of free enterprise. Our belief in the 
principle that human dignity is paramount de- 
mands that we provide the handicapped, as free 
men living in a free Nation, with equal opportu- 
nity for employment. That is our goal.” 

John Thurston, Acting Administrator of the 
Federal Security Administration, discussed the 
specific contribution of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation to employment of the handicapped. 
Edward Glick, Director of Public Relations of the 
Ohio Security, 


sented 


Bureau of Employment 
Frank J. Lausche of Ohio in 


repre- 
Governor 
discussing the plan adopted and carried out for the 


Ohio observance of NEPH Week. 
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The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
hat a union of truck drivers did not violate the 

condary-boycott ban of the Taft-Hartley Act 
by picketing trucks of their employer at the prem- 
ses of a customer who also is an employer. 

The Board emphasized that its ruling does not 
apply to picketing which extends around the 
customer’s premises and which is directed at the 
customer rather than at the trucker who is the 
employer of the pickets. 

In making this ruling, a three-member majority 

f the Board reversed a finding by an NLRB trial 
examiner that a New York City local of the AFL 
Teamsters’ Union had violated the secondary- 
boycott ban by such picketing. The Board dis- 
missed all charges against the union. 

The majority decision was signed by Chairman 
Paul M. Herzog and Board Members John M. 
Houston and Abe Murdock. Board Members 
James J. Reynolds, Jr., and J. Copeland Gray 
dissented, on the ground that the principal pur- 
pose of the picketing was to induce a secondary 
boycott. 

The ruling was made in a case based upon 
charges brought by the Schultz Refrigerated Serv- 
ice, Ine., against Local 807 of the Teamsters’ 
Union. The company operates refrigerated trucks. 
The union began picketing the company’s trucks 
after the company locked out its drivers by mov- 
ing its terminal from New York City to Slack- 
wood, N. J., just before the company’s contract 
with the union expired. After the move, the com- 
pany signed a closed-shop contract with Local 469 
of the Teamsters’ Union at Slackwood and re- 
placed drivers who were members of Local 807 
with members of the Slackwood local. The com- 
pany continued its New York City operations, 
but maintained only a telephone office there. 

The charges were based upon the picketing of 
Schultz trucks at the plants of several New York 
City firms for which Schultz was hauling merchan- 
dise. The pickets, in cars, followed the Schultz 
trucks to the plants. When one of the trucks 
parked or pulled into a loading dock, the pickets 
formed a line around the truck. They carried signs 
announcing that members of Local 807 had been 
locked out of their jobs by Schultz. Some of the 


Picketing Employers’ Trucks Not Always Illegal, NLRB Says 


trucks, when picketed, were at the loading docks 
on the premises of the customer-employer; others 
were parked in the street in front of the customer’s 
premises. When the Schultz trucks departed, the 
pickets left. 

The NLRB general counsel contended that this 
was secondary picketing aimed at causing the 
New York City firms to cease doing business with 
Schultz, and therefore was unlawful under the act. 

The Board majority held that it was lawful 
primary picketing at the site of a primary labor 
dispute. 

The Board based this finding on two principal 
facts: (1) Schultz’s “fleet of commercial trucks 
* * * are the necessary instruments of the 
primary employer’s operations,” and (2) the 
picketing was “‘within the immediate vicinity of 
Schultz’s own trucking operations and the ag- 


grieved employees’ own employment.’ 


Higher Wages Recommended 
For Puerto Rican Workers 


A special Wage-Hour Industry Committee has 
recommended minimum-wage increases under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act up to 30 and 46 cents an 
hour in three branches of the Button, Buckle, and 
Jewelry Industry in Puerto Rico. 

Meeting in San Juan, the committee, by major- 
ity vote, recommended that the present 37}:-cent 
rate for workers manufacturing pearl buttons be 
raised to 46 cents an hour. Other recommendations 
were: All other buttons and buckles, 40 cents; 
rosaries and bead stringing, 30 cents an hour; and 
metal and plastic jewelry, 45 cents. 

The Administrator of the Labor Department’s 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
may accept or reject the committee’s recom- 
mendations. 

Present minimum rates for these branches of the 
industry range from 20 to 40 cents an hour, and 
most of them have been in effect since October 
1945. Under a special provision of the act, wage 
rates below the statutory minimum may be 
authorized, by the Wage-Hour Administrator, 
for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, on the 
basis of public hearings. 

















what will happen 





in labor 


in February 





Expirations of Union Contracts 


APPAREL AND Ovuer FINISHED TexTILE PRObUCcTsS 


Gutmann & Co.—Chieago, Ill—Fur & Leather (Congress 


of Industrial Organizations). 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PropuctTs 


American (Cyanamid Co Wallingford, Conn.—Mine 
District 50 (Independent 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile (CIO). 


Hercules Powder Co. 


Old Hickory, Tenn. 
Bessemer, Ala.; Brunswick, Ga.; 
Mine, Mill (CIO), 
Machinists (Ind.), 


Ishpening, Mich. Suilding Trades 


(American Federation of Labor), 
Steel (CIO). 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Manning-Bowman Co.— Meriden, Conn.—Electrieal 


(AFL). 


Foop 


California Packing Corp.—Various localities—Teamsters 
(AFL), Food (CIO), Retail (CIO). 
Camden, N. J.—Food (CIO), 


Grain (AFL). 


Campbell Soup Co. 


General Mills, Inc.—Interstate 


IRON AND STEEL AND THEIR PRODUCTS 


Auburn, Ind.— Molders (AFL). 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Kansas 
(Ind.), Steel 


Auburn Foundry 
Butler Manufacturing Co. 
City, Mo 

(CIO). 
Snap-on- Tools 
Timkin-Detroit Axle Co. 

(Ind. . 


Galesburg, Ill.—Electrical 
Mount Carmel, Ill—Machinists (Ind.). 
Utica, N. Y.—Machinists 


LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 


H. H. Brown Shoe Co.—Worcester, Mass.—Shoe Workers 


(CIO 


LUMBER AND TimBerR Basic Propucts 


General Plywood Corp.—lInterstate—Carpenters (AFL). 


PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


American Box Board—Filer City, Mich.—Mine Dist. 50 


Ind. ° 
Corning Fibre Box Co 
(AFL). 


Corning, N. Y.—Glass Workers 
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Pusiic UTILiries 


Arizona Edison Co.—Intrastate (Ariz.)—Electrical (AFL 


Mississippi Power Co.—Intrastate (Miss.)—Electrical 
(AFL). 
Southwestern Public Service— Interstate— Electrica! 
(AFL). 


STONE, Ciay, AND Gtass PrRopwuctTs 


Ball Bros. Co.— Muncie, Ind.—Glass Ceramie (CIO). 


TextTILeE Mitt Propucts 


Textile (CIO). 
Hatters (AFL). 


Durham Hosiery Mills 
John B. Stetson Co. 


Durham, N. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRANSPORTATION 


American Industrial Transit—Oak Ridge, Tenn.—Street 
(AFL). 

Boston & Maine Transportation Co.—Interstate—Street 
(AFL). 


Capitol Greyhound Lines—Interstate—Street (AFL). 


Conferences—Conventions 


February 8-20 
Session (International Labor Organization) 
New Zealand. 

February 27—March 11 
Body (ILO) 


Committee of Social Security Experts, Ist 
Wellington, 


lllth Session of the Governing 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


ILO in New Zealand 


The International Labor Organization’s Com- 
mittee of Social Security Experts will meet in New 
Zealand from February 8 to 20. 

The committee is composed of experts on social 
insurance from 22 countries, selected by the ILO. 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner, Social Security 
Administration of the Federal Security Agency, is 
vice chairman of the committee, and Robert J. 
Myers, actuary, SSA, is a member of the actuarial 
subcommittee of six experts. 

The committee will study the possibility of 
consolidating and bringing up to date the ILO 
conventions on social security. 
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Some Current Publications 


Occupations for Girls and Women: Selected Refe rences.—Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin No. 229. This bibliography includes books, pamphlets, and periodical 
articles about occupations for girls and women published during the period 
July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1948. Prepared by the Women’s Bureau in collabo- 
ration with the Federal Security Agency’s Office of Education. 105 pp. 30 
cents 


Salaries of Office Workers in Large Cities, 1949, Part ITI.—Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 960-3. The cities covered in this report are Cleveland, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Portland, Oreg., and Richmond. The bulletin is one 
of four reports on surveys conducted m 1949 in 17 cities. Part IV, which 
completes the series, will be printed within the next few months. 38 pp. 


25 cents 


Family Spending for Housing in Three Cities, 1947.—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Serial No. R. 1974. Discusses family spending for housing in Washington, 
D. C., Richmond, Va., and Manchester, N. H. Reprinted from the Monthly 
Labor Review of October 1949. 8 pp. Free. 


“Spot” Report on National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. A pre- 
liminary survey of NEPH Week accomplishments of the Federal Departments, 
State committees, and individual committee member organizations. Pre- 
pared by The President’s Committee on National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, United States Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C 
17 pp., mimeographed. Free. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information 
Office, Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency 


sent at sender’s risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 








The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes | “The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
news about labor and government, for the 
use of labor and management, in news 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic : ; 
and international labor news. ernment is doing about labor, what 
studies we are making, and toward what 


and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
ers of labor and management what gov- 


Send your subscription today for the 


objectives.” 


LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN Maurice J, Tosin. 
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